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leave   to   his   children,   it   is   doubtful   whether Honore*, who was probably not  admitted to his parents' confidence, had realised up to this  time that he would have to earn his own living.    Then, if it were necessary for him to work for his bread, he now knew enough of the routine of a lawyer's office  to  look  with  horror  on   the   prospect   of drawing up wills, deeds of sale, and marriage settlements for the rest of his life.    He never forgave the legal profession the shock and the terror he experienced at  this   time,  and   his   portraits   of lawyers, with some notable exceptions, are marked by decided animus.   For instance, in " Les Francais peints  par  eux-memes,"  edited by Cunmer,   the notary,  as   described  by  Balzac,  has   a  flat,   expressionless face and wears a mask of bland silliness; and in " Pamela Giraud"  one of the characters remarks,  "A lawyer who talks  to himself—that reminds  me  of a  pastrycook  who  eats his own cakes."    It was rather unfair to decry all lawyers, because of the deadly fear he felt at the prospect of being forced into their ranks, as there is little doubt   that   he   would   have   shrunk   with   like abhorrence  from  any business   proposed to  him. His childish longing for fame had developed and taken shape, and for him, if he lacked genius, there was  no  alternative  but  the  dragging  out of   a worthless   and wearying  existence.    Conscious  of his powers, it was a time of struggle, of passionate endeavour, possibly of bewilderment; with the one great determination standing firm in the midst of suspense—He goes to Rome—Comes back better in health and spirits—et La Cousine Bette " and " Le Cousin Pons"—Balzac goes to Wiesbaden—Marriage of Comtesse Anna and Comte Georges Mniszech—Balzac and Madame Hanska secretly engaged—Parisian gossip . . 273
